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the writers of the succeeding age, but otherwise his poetry
belongs to the Classic school; for although his style and
construction are simple, they are, equally with his vocabulary,
quite Persian.

If Nazim is indeed the earliest poet to transform the turki
into the sharqf and promote it to a place in his diwan, his
work becomes one of the landmarks of Ottoman literary
history, and acquires an interest and importance far beyond
that to be derived either from the number of his nacts or
the simplified Persianism of his style.

These sharqis, which are placed at the end of the printed
edition of the diwan, are seven in number, and belong, with
one exception, to what I have described in the Introduction
as the second or irregular variety of this form.

The following couplets, translated from a qasfda, give a fair
example of Nazim's brilliant though rather monotonous nacts.

Nact. [297]

Guest of yonder Feast where shines the Beatific Vision's light,

Mirror-bearer, yea, and Mirror is he 1 for God's visage bright.

Time and space are but the centre rounded by his Glory's O; 2

Ringed the compass of the eighteen thousand worlds is by his might. 3

Ever crescent, aye abiding is his pcrfectness and power;

Sans vezir and sans adviser is the Kingdom of his right.

Sweeps the pinion of the Cherubim the dust afore his court;

Waits the Holy Spirit, servant at his portal day and night.

Men and gcnies bide within his Garth, 4 the refuge of the world;

1  cHe' of course refers to the Prophet.

2  In the original: 'Being and space (i. c. all existences) are the dot in the
-> of the J^L> (glory)  of his greatness.' That is,, they are but a little thing
created for his honour. Similar plays on the forms of the letters are common
in Eastern poetry.

3  See Vol. I, p. 54.

* This cGarth' is the famous Ravza, that part of the mosque at Medina,
where the Prophet is entombed, which is decorated so as to resemble a garden.
There is a good account of it in Sir Richard Uurton's 'Pilgrimage,' Vol. II, p. 68.